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AN EQUITABLE PLAN FOR SCHOOL FINANCE 
An approach to school financing which could have national implications is being 


urged by the New York State Educational Conference Board, an association of nine lead- 
ing organizations of educators and school patrons. 





In_ a report titled "Are New York State Schools Good Enough?", the board made the 
following proposals for support of education in the state: 

(1) new nonproperty taxing powers for school districts; 

(2) locally collected nonproperty taxes; . 

(3) one or more state imposed and collected nonproperty taxes returned to school 
districts; 

(4) upping of general state support to school districts and consequent easing of 
burden borne by property owners; 

(5) any combination of the above four recommendations. 





The report, result of a study by Paul R. Mort of Columbia University, and presented 
by Clyde B. Moore, board chairman and professor emeritus at Cornell University, recom- 
mended specifically that the state of New York earmark immediately $115 million more for 





use by school districts in 1960. Proposed income and sales taxes, according to the 
study, would later yield $250 million annually until all needs were met. 


According to Everett R. Dyer, executive director of the New York State School Boards 
Association, the situation in some districts is critical. To meet the situation, the 
educational conference board proposals call for state increase of the basic aid formula 
by 15 percent to bring it from $356 per pupil to $409. The board predicts that $515 
will eventually be needed. 





A 1 percent retail sales tax in counties not now levying the tax for schools, ac- 
cording to the report, would yield about $60 million. An additional $190 million 
could be obtained from a one-half of 1 percent personal income tax. 





Predicting the outcome of the proposals comes under the heading of crystal ball 
gazing, but observers close to the scene report the New York State Legislature over the 
years has developed respect for the educational conference board and in the past has 
adopted many of its recommendations. 





r-—— IT’S A MATTER OF CHOICE” 


From "Are New York State Schools Good Enough?": "Our problem is not lack of 
ability but one of choice. Do we want to educate our youth better?. . .Shall we 
use more of our economic returns for increased consumption now, or shall we use 
our part of the gains to invest in education in order to have even higher levels 
of productivity for ourselves and our children in the future? If we choose the 
latter for New York State, we must develop a tax system for school support (lo- 
cal and state) which will be adequate to the need and equitable for all. The 
achievement of an equitable school support program. . .requires the earliest 
possible attention of the legislature." 
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CONFERENCE TO UPDATE SCHOOL BUS SAFETY PROGRAM 


According to U.S. Office of Education figures, 165,000 vehicles are used daily to 
carry 11 million students to school at an annual public expenditure of close to $400 
million. These facts, plus renewed emphases on highway safety and implications of the @ 
Federal Aid Highway Act, highlight the urgency of problems to be considered by the 
National Conference on School Transportation, October 4-7, at the University of Kansas. 





Among close to 100 persons invited to attend will be state and local superintendents, 
state and local transportation supervisors, engineers, technical specialists, and de- 
signers of school buses, and representatives of state and local organizations concerned 
with safety and economy in school transportation. The conference will come up with 
recommendations in three major areas: (1) minimum standards for school buses; (2) uni- 
form laws affecting operation on the highway; and (3) selection, instruction, duties, 
and supervision of school bus drivers. 





Pointing up the need for a new study was inability last week of a Garrett County 
(Md.) grand jury to place blame in the recent train-school bus collision which took 
seven lives. The jury made these suggestions: flashing red lights atop school buses; 
periodic checks for buses and drivers; decreased train speed at crossings during school 
hours. However, the NEA's safety expert, Stanley A. Abercrombie, has this to say: "The 
prevailing notion in our society that anybody can drive is simply not so. School bus 
drivers should have extensive preparation before they can be regarded as truly compe- 
tent for their responsibilities." Abercrombie recommended two specific steps as aids 
in avoiding the terrifying possibility of stalling on railroad crossings. First, stop 
at the crossing; if all is clear, start up in first gear and do not shift until the 
rear wheels have gone clear across the last track. Second, if the motor does stall, 
put the vehicle in first gear, release the clutch, turn on the starting key. This will 
get the bus across on battery power. 





IVY LEAGUEITIS 


A bill upping salaries of Massachusetts state employees, with a special bill for 
faculty salaries in state schools of higher education, finally emerged from the legis- 
lative mill last week. Gov. Furcolo's signature two days later ended weeks of some of 
the most acrimonious debate ever heard in the state. 





As_ the battle died down, these were the results: a flat annual raise for all state 
employees of $315, with maximum raises for university teachers reaching $1200; the ada- 
mant decision of University of Massachusetts President J. Paul Mather to resign, de- 
spite the bill's passage; frayed tempers all way around. The Boston Globe, referring 
to its "bulging mail bag" of letters-to-the-editor, reported "no controversy since the 
pension row of 1952. . .has aroused so much public opinion." 








The long-brewing discord reached a peak in the middle of the summer, when the legis- 
lature turned down Furcolo's request for a University of Massachusetts faculty pay 
raise. On-the-surface reasons were: all state employee salaries would have to be 
raised if faculty salaries were upped; the budget would be unbalanced; there weren't 
any funds anyway. The governor threatened a special session and resubmitted the bill, 
which under Massachusetts law had to be reconsidered. Finally passed, the legislation 
takes effect March 1, 1960, with the $4 million necessary until the end of the fiscal 
year now in state coffers. Problem is, where will next year's legislature find the 
wherewithal to meet the increase after that? 





Despite the raise, state university salaries will continue to tag along somewhere 
near the end of the list of faculty salaries across country. The reason, says John  ] 
Gillespie, University of Massachusetts secretary, is that "the concept of public higher 
education has never caught on in New England." Apparently this New England school can 
suffer as much as any little midwestern college from Ivy Leagueitis. 








OPERATION SHOESTRING — 


Supt. Carl F, Hansen of Washington, D.C., schools is a 
man of imagination. Since he first took on the job of 
managing District education, he has made frequent headlines 
in local papers. He has made them with, among other ven- 
tures, the schools' four-track plans in secondary and ele- 
mentary schools, with general academic upgrading, and par- 
ticularly with the orderly way city schools have been car- 
rying out the Supreme Court mandate of 1954, 


A pilot program instituted at McFarland Junior High 
School this fall is another Hansen venture. Admittedly 
based on a New York City plan, McFarland's program has 
been adapted to its own needs. What makes it unique in a 
special sense is that in disenfranchised Washington it 
must literally be supported by faith, hope, and charity. 








Located in the heart of the city, in a community on a ee 
the fringe of slum districts and largely inhabited within 
the last year or two by Negro residents, the school is taught by white and Negro faculty. 
According to Asst. Supt. John D. Koontz, who at Hansen's request drew up a prospectus 
for the McFarland plan, the entire seventh grade will take part, either in a control 
group or as program participators. The plan is described as "an intensive guidance, 
remedial, in-school program, with high hopes of supplying cultural experiences for 
youngsters from deprived homes which will raise not only their sights and aspirations 
but their parents’ as well, and make them better people and citizens." 





That's the long-term goal. The immediate one is to provide a short-cut across the 
cultural wastelands that frequently block potentially gifted students in a so-called 
lower class society from their potential. Two factors bear on the hoped-for result: 
In the first, students must be provided with opportunities for cultural experiences; 
in the second, tests relating to their own backgrounds or as nearly culture-free as 
possible, must be devised. 





To meet the first, the kids will visit museums, art galleries, libraries. Officials 
will ask for tickets from the National Symphony, from other outstanding musical organi- 
zations, and from the drama departments of local universities. To meet the second, 
school testing specialists are hard at work devising tests which will measure IQ's by 
relating to a world these seventh-graders can recognize. These tests will be applied 
some time this fall. 





Interested civic groups are doing what they can to help, with one, the College 
Alumni Association of Washington, already having contributed $500. If tests at the end 
of the program show the significant changes in IO which Hansen and Koontz hope they 
will, District schools will be well armed next year in asking for funds to expand the 
program from their particular budget officials, the Congress of the United States. 





Koontz expects the program to spread to other cities. He says: "Our problems here 
can be classified as ‘big city problems.’ Washington is no different from other areas, 
as people move to the suburbs. This is one way we can block a community from sliding 
downhill to a slum condition and give it the self-respect it lacks." 


-—— SHOW CARD 


The October issue of the Ladies' Home Journal carries a symposium on "Is Col- 
lege Education a Right or a Privilege?" Participants include leaders from the 
fields of education, communications, labor, the arts, and the military. Modera- 
tor is Margaret Hickey of the Journal staff. 
































In a first decision of a case which may land in the U.S. Supreme 

Court, Justice Bernard S. Meyer in Mineola (Long Island, N.Y.) Supreme 
Court has denied an order which would have outlawed recitation of the 
Regents Prayer in a classroom. The judge held that recitation of the 
prayer could not be construed as "religious instruction" or direct or @ 
indirect compulsion. 











However, the Judge referred the case back to the Herricks School 
Board with orders to advise parents of the wording and procedure of 
recital of the prayer, so they may decide on their children's parti- 
cipation; to make clear no teacher or principal may comment on participation in or ways 
to recite the prayer; and to make provision for any pupil desiring to be excused from 
the room during the recital. 








> Antelope Valley, an area of some 2500 square miles directly north of Los Angeles, 
passed an educational milestone this month when official groundbreaking ceremonies were 
conducted for the new campus of the Antelope Valley College. The new junior college 
plant will be built on a 110-acre site, plans for an enrollment of 2500 students and 
September 1960 is the target date for completion of the first units. 





> Nearly half of the children in the world today, aged 5 through 15, according to a 
UNESCO report, face the prospect of never being able to go to school. Of approximately 
550 million children of school age, only 300 million are in the classrooms. The remain- 
ing quarter=-billion have to fend for themselves without the benefits. of even the barest 
formal education. 





Further proof that the junior college is growing in importance as an integral part 
of the educational scene in America today came with the announcement of a $240,000 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
The funds, given "to strengthen and expand the association's services to the nation's @ 





700 community and junior colleges and their communities," will be used specifically 
"to publish findings from research and commission projects and provide for widespread 
dissemination of the new knowledge to junior college administrators and teachers." 


> Followers of the day-by-day story of the Khrushchev visit have not missed the 
highly significant fact that Khrushchev has brought along the USSR's minister of 
higher education, Mr. Yelyutin. An early stop of Minister Yelyutin was the U.S. Office 
of Education. While the Russians feel their exchange team did a good job last year in 
reporting on American education, Mr. Yelyutin is going to see for himself by visiting 
some American colleges and universities. 





> NEWSMAKERS -- Clarence Hines, formerly superintendent at Eugene, Ore., now on the 
faculty of the University of Oregon. Millard Z. Pond, former superintendent at Burl- 
ington, Iowa, has succeeded Mr. Hines. »»> Myron Ernst, deputy superintendent of the 
Shoreline, Wash., public schools, selected to succeed George B. Brain, who moves to 
Baltimore January 1, as superintendent of Bellevue, Wash., schools. >» Stanley Marsee, 
principal of Lancaster High School, named superintendent of schools at Lancaster, Ky., 
succeeding J. W. Gregory, who has resigned, 
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